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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
CORRESPONDENCE 

IN DEFENSE OF RODKER 

Dear Editor of Poetry: Please allow me to reply to 
Richard Aldington's criticism of the work of John Rodker, 
printed in your October issue. 

Because Rodker is constantly groping for new methods 
in poetic style, and because he sometimes attains these roads, 
he must naturally arouse the anger of those who believe 
that poetry should stand still, should forever observe the 
rules of that sublimated "two-times-two-equals-four" which 
men call simplicity. I am, however, more tolerant than 
Mr. Aldington. I do not dislike candor, simplicity, natur- 
alness and health, but I cannot see why they should have 
an endless monopoly on English poetry. I am also afraid 
that critics like Mr. Aldington are inclined to rail at sexual 
frankness and intellectual complexities without understand- 
ing that health is not always a virtue when it lacks the 
keenness of other elements. Besides, this charge of "un- 
healthiness" is an easy and hollow gesture used by critics 
who possess no better arguments. Mr. Rodker's poetry is 
often involved and sardonic, but it holds a bitter strength 
far removed from the flabby virulence of disease. To some 
men, only the movements of a child playing in a garden 
can be considered healthy! 

Mr. Aldington charges Rodker with affectation, and 
sneers at his "mangled metaphors . . . panted out in 
telegraphic journalese." Rodker does not believe that life 
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In Defense of Rodker 

is a succession of unbroken colors — he spies tangled and 
elusive shades and strives to capture them with friendly 
metaphors. After all, coherence is a relative word — Nietzsche 
and an Aleutian Islander would probably quarrel over its 
definition. Its presence is a matter of taste and discernment. 
To substantiate his contentions, however, Aldington adopts 
the old critical method of separating phrases and lines from 
their content, distorting their meanings and "taking care to 
select the poet's least representative lines. At the other 
extreme we have critics who carefully select the best lines 
in a poet's work and strive to create an equally false and 
facile impression. Quotations prove nothing unless they are 
fairly numerous and unmutilated! I shall therefore refrain 
from quoting many beautiful lines in Mr. Rodker's work 
and content myself with advising people to read it before 
pronouncing judgment. Maxwell Bodenheim 

Note: The editor confesses feeling strain, rather than achieve- 
ment, in Mr. Rodker's beautifully printed Hymns. 

A KANSAS PRIZE 

Dear Poetry: The Kansas Authors' Club has offered a 
prize of $100 for the best poem, and a similar prize for the 
best short story, produced by a citizen of Kansas in 1920. 
Published and unpublished work is equally eligible. Ma- 
terial submitted or requests for information may be ad- 
dressed to the president of the club, Professor J. W. Searson, 
Manhattan, Kansas. N. A. C. 
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